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Views on the News 





|" than one-half of the cities in the 

United States over 10,000 population 

conduct any kind of in-service train- 
ing for their employees. This is the most im- 
portant finding of a report prepared for the 
forthcoming 7960 Municipal Year Book and 
summarized in this issue of PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT (p. 102). Cities have failed to recognize 
the importance of training in personnel de- 
velopment. Where cities do train, the pro- 
grams are almost entirely for policemen and 
firemen, thus neglecting other important 
areas. 

The fault is not one-sided, however. Train- 
ing materials in many fields are inadequate 
or nonexistent. Also no nation-wide organ- 
ization exists to provide cities with advice, 
consultation, training materials, and help in 
locating good instructors. 

Public transit systems may be making a 
comeback. And perhaps just in time. The 
United States Bureau of Public Roads pre- 
dicts 114 million motor vehicles 15 years 
from now (p. 115). This would be a 75 per 
cent increase over current motor vehicle 
registrations. The American Municipal As- 
sociation is working toward federal legisla- 
tion to provide national policy for a co- 
ordinated transportation system, including 
mass transit (p. 115). And the executive vice- 
president of the American Transit Associa- 
tion says that the public is becoming aware 
of the importance of urban transit (p. 113). 

A report of special significance for city 
councilmen, city managers, mayors, county 
commissioners, and other local government 
officials is Mobile Home Parks and Com- 
prehensive Community Planning (p. 111). The 
report states that mobile homes (no longer 


known as “‘trailers’’) are here to stay and 
can, with proper planning and zoning, be 
an asset to the community and a valuable 
addition to the permanent housing supply. 
The study, well written and thoroughly re- 
searched, was financed by a grant from the 
Mobile Homes Research Foundation. The 
report was recently distributed to all sub- 
scribers to Management Information Serv- 
ice, sponsored by the International City 
Managers’ Association, and to Planning Ad- 
visory Service, sponsored by the American 
Society of Planning Officials. 

The 7960 Municipal Year Book will be 
issued in early June. New material will be 
included on metropolitan areas, annexa- 
tions, planning and zoning, municipal hous- 
ing codes (p. 107), urban county develop- 
ments, and municipal parking meters. 

Program budgeting is one of today’s 
greatest challenges to municipal officials for 
planning and policy formulation (p. 98). It 
is more a set of attitudes toward government 
than a set of methods and procedures. A 
manual exploring the policy implications of 
municipal budgeting was issued recently by 
Springfield, Missouri (p. 112). 

Other developments in this issue of inter- 
est to city officials include: establishment of 
guidelines for permissible and prohibited 
political activities of city employees (p. 113), 
revision of property tax assessment records 
(p. 117), settlement of a long-standing tele- 
phone franchise dispute (p. 116), affiliation 
of two of the world’s largest cities in the 
People-to-People Program (p. 112), re- 
organization of city departments (p. 117), 
and mechanization of general accounting by 
integrated data processing (p. 117). 
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MUNICIPAL BUDGETING POLICY 


II. Reappraising Program Budgeting 


By RALPH W. SNYDER* 
City Manager, Highland Park, Illinois 


Program budgeting is a policy-making tool for evaluating community objectives 
in relation to planning and total program costs. 


EDERAL, state, and local government 

administrators, challenged by the 1949 

“Hoover Commission” proposal on 
program or performance budgeting, broke 
new trails in the decade of the 50’s toward 
the discovery of the budget as a major poli- 
cy-making device and all-important tool of 
administrative control. While new tech- 
niques and concepts are emerging to 
strengthen the role of the budget in decision- 
making and management, real budgetary 
reform lags, and program or performance 
budgeting yet remains something of a 
curiosity. 

The budgeting and accounting report of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, com- 
monly known as the Hoover Commission 
report, recommended that the federal budg- 
et be formulated in terms of governmental 
activities, functions, and programs rather 
than in terms of things bought. The major 
objectives of the proposal were to (1) reduce 
the federal budget to a more understandable 
and meaningful form, and (2) facilitate leg- 
islative and administrative review and con- 
trol by relating the units of work involved 
in any specific program with their appropri- 
ate costs. 

* Eprror’s Nore: This is the second in a series 
of seven articles on ‘Municipal Budgeting Policy.”’ 
The third article on “Basic and Supplemental 


Budgets” will appear in the June issue of Pustic 
MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. Snyder was on the staff of Public Adminis- 
tration Service and administrative assistant to the 
city manager of Berkley, Michigan, prior to his 
first manager appointment in Westerville, Ohio, in 
September, 1950. He has been in his present posi- 
tion since July, 1955. 


Some municipal governments have been 
quick to recognize the potentialities of pro- 
gram or performance budgeting. Currently 
60 cities are reported to be using some form 
of program or performance budget. Most 
municipalities, however, still cling to the 
line-item budget, apprehensive of the prob- 
lems and pitfalls brought to light by some of 
the literature in this area and unwilling to 
assume the responsibilities of change. Those 
that have broken with tradition, however, 
have discovered a powerful tool of effective 
administration. 


BuDGETs AND CoMMUNITY GOALS 


Significantly the proponents of program 
or performance budgeting are usually mem- 
bers of the policy-making body, top-level 
administrators, and laymen engaged in the 
intricate and baffling job of making sense 
out of the annual budget. These adherents 
find the program or performance budget an 
indispensable aid to making value judg- 
ments of specific programs, supported by the 
budget, in relation to institutional goals. At 
least one American city (Evanston, Illinois) 
has cast the entire budget in these terms, re- 
lating each major budget item to the 
achievement of specific community objec- 
tives. 

The various publics no longer need to 
conduct a grand-scale survey for fiscal infor- 
mation. Here, for their surveillance, are the 
streets to be paved or resurfaced, the health 
services offered, the level and scope of li- 
brary and other cultural opportunities, the 
urban redevelopment areas, the hopes, 
schemes, and plans of the municipal govern- 
ment—and, at what costs. Subjective analy- 
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sis of the governmental program can be 
adequately detailed and explained through 
the instrument of program or performance 
budgeting. The reaching of the understand- 
ing of the public is the first step in achieving 
its support of worthy governmental activi- 
ties and programs. 


PROGRAM OR PERFORMANCE? 


Throughout this discussion the terms 
“program” and “performance” budget have 
been used conjunctively. This interchange- 
ability of terms is reflected in much of the 
literature dealing with the subject and has 
resulted in considerable confusion. In reality 
the concept involves two related although 
not totally synonymous applications of a 
type of budgeting. A program budget is inher- 
ently a policy-making tool, subject to review 
and decision by the legislative body. It deals 
primarily with things to be done. A perform- 
ance budget is a valuable instrument of man- 
agement through which the administrator 
guides the execution of policy and controls 
costs. 

Program budgets deal principally with 
broad planning and total program costs. A 
performance budget is based upon work 
load and cost information and the content 
matter of programs, abstracted from the past 
and projected into the future. Each has its 
own separate and distinct function, although 
the one is built upon the other. Limitations 
of language seem to doom us to this confu- 
sion of terms. Because, however, the realiza- 
tion of the policy-making implications of 
budgeting are transcendent in importance, 
the term “program budgeting” will be used 
henceforth in this article. 

In preparing a program budget several 
general considerations should be recognized. 
Basic is the identification of program objec- 
tives. This is the joint responsibility of the 
city council and the city manager. It is nec- 
essary to determine the direction in which 
the city government’s energies and resources 
will be expended. Here, prior programs will 
be reviewed, reduced, increased in scope, or 
even eliminated. New programs will be con- 
sidered for their contribution to community 
objectives. 


Second, specific activities need to be se- 
lected which fulfill program objectives. For 
example, if a determination is made that the 
control or elimination of Dutch Elm disease 
is a desirable program objective, are tree 
spraying, tree trimming, and tree sanitation 
activities which will accomplish this end? 
Would spraying alone achieve the desired 
results? Should inventory and inspection be 
continuing parts of the program? 

Third, the relative value of the results of 
such a program must be weighed and evalu- 
ated. Is it possible that ultimate dollar sav- 
ings could be achieved through this program 
by the reduction of tree removal costs? Or 
could there be more value in removing all 
American Elms subject to the disease and 
replacing them with some disease-resistant 
species? These factors require both qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis with the ad- 
ministrator furnishing sufficient data for an 
intelligent and informed decision to be 
made. 

Finally, contingent risks need to be ex- 
amined. What other programs may have to 
suffer, and to what extent, as a consequence 
of an all-out attack upon D.E.D.? If the tree- 
spraying and trimming activities were aban- 
doned or reduced in scope, what results could 
be anticipated? These judgments involve 
financial, legal, aesthetic, and even political 
factors. 

It is the policy-making implications of the 
program budget which represent its greatest 
asset. Properly presented, the city council 
has the opportunity to make decisions on 
policies and programs, not on the minutiae 
of data. The city council is better able to ful- 
fill its public responsibility without the need 
to solve the riddle of how paper clips, as- 
phalt, and kilowatt hours of electricity to be 
purchased contribute to the carrying out of 
their grand plans for the community. These 
commodities, as commonly presented in the 
line-item budget, give no clue as to what is 
to be accomplished thereby. 


CHALLENGES OF PROGRAM BUDGETING 

While the city council can content itself 
with these broad strokes on a large canvas, 
the chief administrator requires more detail 
for effective execution and control of the 
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program. It is the kind of required detail 
that has provoked a long-standing contro- 
versy among adherents of the program 
budget and is a factor frequently cited as an 
impediment to its development. There is a 
feeling among many public administrators 
that program budgets are necessarily de- 
pendent upon cost accounting and, since 
adequate cost accounting involves addition- 
al expenditures for personnel and equip- 
ment for fact-gathering, work-load analysis, 
and so on, program budgeting is not worth 
the cost or trouble. Furthermore, they main- 
tain some activities do not lend themselves 
to precise measurement, counting, or weigh- 
ing—for example, the ministerial activities 
of the city manager. 

This, as one writer has described it, 
“slavish linkage to cost accounting’! has 
handicapped the growth of program budg- 
eting. Significant departures from the cost 
accounting concept have been made? and 
there is no valid reason why other equally 
productive standards of measurement can- 
not be used such as the man-hour or man- 
year relationship to the volume of output. 
These non-cost accounting approaches to 
program budgeting deserve further explora- 
tion and development. 

Whatever the standard of measurement 
for work output, it is important that the 
level of work accomplishment be consistently 
compared with the budgeted work program. 
Development of a program budget and the 
use of such an instrument are sometimes two 
different matters. Understanding and 
knowledge by department heads and sub- 
ordinates are essential to the full realization 
of the advantages of the program budget as 
a managerial tool. 

Too frequently the program budget is de- 
veloped by staff technicians without line 
participation and, if such is the case, the 
value of program budgeting as a control and 
reporting device is lost. Indeed the city 
manager may find that desirable programs 
and objectives are only partially realized or 

1 Frank Sherwood, “Some Non-Cost Accounting 


Approaches to Performance Budgeting,” Pusuic 
> paternal January, 1954, p. 12. 


* Robert Elmore, “Performance Budgeting in 
Richmond, Virginia,’’ Municipal Finance, November, 
1955, pp. 77-80. 
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completely fail of accomplishment. In this 
area new methods of budget reporting, in 
terms of program achievement as well as in 
dollars expended, are in need of develop- 
ment. 

A concern expressed by many public ad- 
ministrators is the selection of meaningful 
standards of work production and their al- 
lied costs. How can the city manager be cer- 
tain that the price tag affixed to a unit of 
work is correct and valid? One interesting 
approach has been the seeking of intercity 
cost comparisons for equivalent work units. 
For example, what does it cost to collect 
a ton of garbage in New York, in Fort 
Worth, in Council Bluffs, and in Tacoma? 
Can the variables in cost, such as prevailing 
wage scales, weather and topographic fac- 
tors, equipment utilization, and so on, be 
isolated and identified so that an index 
might be developed for comparing other 
unit costs? 

Investigations to date seem to indicate 
not only a lack of common terminology but 
also such great variations in conditions of 
service as to make comparisons virtually im- 
possible.* The study does, however, demon- 
strate the desirability of cost comparison be- 
tween governmental units within smaller ter- 
ritorial limits, such as metropolitan areas, or 
between communities with identical or near 
identical social, ethnic, economic, and en- 
vironmental characteristics. If the variables 
can be identified, it is conceivable that a 
wide range of cost information could be ex- 
changed between communities as easily as 
exchanging information about the weather. 


PrRoGRAM BupDGET BARRIERS 

Qualitative as well as quantitative per- 
formance standards also require further re- 
finement and the qualitative relationship to 
costs established. The fact of measurement 
of the number of curb miles swept by a 
patrol street sweeper at so many dollars and 
cents per mile loses meaning if the streets 
are not swept clean and in a manner accept- 
able to the community. It follows that 
norms of quality of performance need to be 


*“*The Inter-City Standards Dilemma” (report 
of the Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., New York 


City, dated October 29, 1958). 
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set in addition to the level of units produced 
and realistic cost relationships developed. 

Still another area for refinement is the 
budget relationship of recurring and non- 
recurring costs. The identification of items 
of purely custodial or continuing expense 
and those representative of service or pro- 
gram advancement and capital improve- 
ment can be a key feature of the budget as 
a policy-making instrument. The city of 
Cincinnati has been a forerunner in this 
facet of budget-making which will be fur- 
ther amplified in the next article in this 
series. It is sufficient here to point out that 
the separation of the items composing the 
basic or standby budget from the items rep- 
resentative of program and service advance- 
ment is a further aid to the legislative body 
and the public in reaching decisions for new 
policies and programs. 

In most cities the most serious barrier to 
program budgeting is antiquated legislation 
which mandates the line-item appropriation 
budget. Although there are encouraging 
signs of budgetary reform in the air, many 
municipal administrators to circumvent 
such requirements budget by activity and 
program and appropriate by line item. The 
program budget then becomes the blueprint 
of public policy and program activity and 
the line-item appropriation ordinance mere- 
ly the fulfillment of the legal authorization 
to expend public funds. Although trouble- 
some and time-consuming, this procedure is 
better than attempting to administer far- 
reaching and important public programs 
without a program budget at all. 

Change is also desirable in the traditional 
organization of budgets by funds and de- 
partments. Programs of governi ental serv- 
ices and activities frequently cut across fund 
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and departmental lines. The program budg- 
et, for its ultimate value, will be organized 
in terms of activities and functions. This will 
require a reduction in the number of sepa- 
rate funds and the grouping of departments 
into a structure of functional similarity. Re- 
examination of the organization pattern in 
these terms may reveal less need to maintain 
separate engineering and public works de- 
partments or indicate the compatibility of 
police and fire functional activity. 

It is further suggested that the principle 
of budgeting on an annual basis should be 
reappraised in the light of changing com- 
munity objectives. With the rapid growth of 
many urban centers, the annual budget 
often is insufficiently geared to changing 
program requirements. Frequent program 
review in such cases is essential, and the pro- 
gram budget is far more flexible and offers 
more opportunity for review than its less 
sophisticated cousin, the line-item budget. 


CONCLUSION 

Recognition of program budgeting by a 
growing number of cities stems from its 
superiority, first, as a more meaningful and 
effective tool in the hands of the legislative 
body for evaluating and controlling the di- 
rection of government; second, as an im- 
proved instrument for management at all 
levels of administration; and third, as a 
plan of governmental services and activities 
more comprehensible to the individual citi- 
zen. Adherence to traditional concepts of 
budgeting, undue concentration upon cost 
accounting dogma, and restrictive legisla- 
tion have deterred the full realization of the 
advantages of program budgeting. The 
outer space of program budgeting has been 
penetrated—it has not yet been occupied. 





Evaluation of Municipal In-Service Training 


By ROBERT L. BRUNTON and ELEANOR A. SCHWAB* 


In-service training, essential for developing good employees, is dependent on support 
from the chief administrator and the city council. 


ECENT years have brought increas- 
ing emphasis on the importance of 
strong and effective local govern- 

ment from both professional and layman. 
Good government is conditioned by many 
factors, chief among which is personnel. Per- 
sonnel has a direct influence on the prestige 
of a city, its ability to function, and its re- 
cruitment program. Government has long 
suffered from the low prestige of local gov- 
ernment as an institution and as an employer 
of large numbers of persons. 

What can be done to enhance the position 
of cities in the job market and to increase the 
proficiency of its personnel? A key area of 
endeavor is training employees presently on 
the city payroll. The more competent and 
efficient these persons are, the greater will be 
the chance that good, well-trained person- 
nel will be attracted to join them in their 
work, since recruiting for city personnel, to a 
large degree, revolves about the prestige of 
persons already in the service. 

A second important factor attached to 
good personnel is that no organization can 
function above the level of the people on 
whom it depends. To a considerable extent 
the effectiveness of these people is dependent 
on proper job training. 

In-service training of local government 
personnel is not a new concept, but it is one 

* Eprror’s Nore: This article is based on a long- 
er report which will appear in the forthcoming 
1960 Municipal Year Book, to be published early in 
June by the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Brunton has been assistant director of 
ICMA since June, 1956, and of the in-service train- 
ing program since February, 1959. Prior to that he 
served as assistant to the city manager at Minot, 
North Dakota, and as city manager at Milton-Free- 
water, Oregon. Miss Schwab has been a staff mem- 
ber with ICMA since June, 1959. Prior to that she 


was an instructor in the Department of Political 
Science at New York University. 


which has been given low priority by most 
cities. City-operated programs for local gov- 
ernment employees are for the most part a 
post-war development. Few of the training 
programs described in this article antedate 
the past two decades, while many appear to 
have been stimulated by the generally in- 
creased emphasis on employee training 
which accompanied and followed World 
War II. 


CuRRENT STATUS OF TRAINING 


Current public service training for local 
government personnel in the United States 
is uneven in quality and quantity. Two char- 
acteristics of municipal in-service training 
are most notable: (1) the failure to recognize 
training as an important city government 
activity; and (2) the lack of balance in exist- 
ing training programs. Few cities have a 
training program approaching adequacy, a 
situation reflected in the attitude toward 
training in many cities and in the limited 
staff and appropriations for such a program. 

Where organized, training programs have 
been justified for many reasons: (1) appro- 
priate in-service training increases a work- 
er’s effectiveness in his present job; (2) train- 
ing of the proper kind improves morale; 
(3) labor turnover is decreased; (4) it is fre- 
quently impossible to recruit persons who 
have precisely the background of education, 
training, and experience needed for the po- 
sition that is open; (5) in-service training can 
be a means of screening new employees; and 
(6) training can enable workers to step into 
positions of greater responsibility. 

In early 1960 the International City 
Managers’ Association surveyed 1,044 cities 
in the United States over 10,000 population 
on their in-service training programs. The 
findings will be set forth in the forthcoming 
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1960 Municipal Year Book and are summa- 
rized in this article, Of the 1,044 cities, 436, 
or 41.6 per cent, maintain some kind of in- 
service training. The most frequent type of 
training, particularly in cities of 10,000 to 
25,000, is for public safety officials—firemen 
and policemen. In about one-third of the 
cities which have training programs this is 
the only type of training given. The next 
most frequent types of training in all popu- 
lation groups are: (1) orientation courses, 
many of them informal short courses; 
(2) supervisory training; and (3) training for 
public works employees, particularly sewage 
treatment operators. Cities which provide 
training for all employees are most likely to 
confine this to orientation sessions, public 
and employee safety programs, and public 
relations. 

Organization. Municipal training pro- 
grams show a similar pattern, with the ex- 
ception of cities of 500,000 or more. The 
vast majority of cities which maintain any 
type of training program indicated that in- 
dividual department heads are responsible 
for this function. The lack of an adequate 
central organizing unit within the munici- 
pality is cited as a major training deficiency 
by most cities. 

In the 18 cities over 500,000, on the other 
hand, 11 have full-time training program 
officers—Milwaukee, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Detroit, New York, 
Washington, D.C., Seattle, San Antonio, 
Denver, and San Diego. Other cities which 
have full-time training officers are Phoenix, 
Arizona; Wichita, Kansas; Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Pasadena and Stockton, California; 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; West Allis and Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin; and Fort Lauderdale and Daytona 
Beach, Florida. In some cities the training 
director or officer is under the direction of 
the chief administrator; in others the work 
is coordinated through the personnel di- 
rector. 

Many cities—for example, Akron, Ohio; 
Alhambra, California; and Beaumont, Tex- 
as—employ full-time training officers within 
the fire and police departments but not for 
the city generally. 
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One of the most extensive training pro- 
grams is that conducted by Philadelphia 
which is organized through four institutions 
within the city: the board of education, local 
universities and colleges, the Philadelphia 
Government Training Institute, and indi- 
vidual city departments. The Philadelphia 
Government Training Institute, operated by 
the city of Philadelphia, offers courses on 
governmental organization, communica- 
tions, labor relations, and basic supervision. 
Both the fire school and the police academy 
are organized under the PGTI. 

Nature of Training. Training of municipal 
employees has been both specific and gener- 
al. The more specific, technical type of 
training is provided in fields of fire, police, 
public works, finance, personnel, recrea- 
tion, and planning. In some of these fields 
—notably fire and police—training is a 
two-phase operation: orientation or recruit 
training and refresher or advancement train- 
ing. Examples of specific course materi- 
als are: the control of radioactive material, 
for firefighters; lifeguard training, for recre- 
ation personnel; and chemistry, for public 
works employees. 

Fire and police training has become high- 
ly formalized in most states and municipali- 
ties, and as a result more training is done in 
these two areas than any others. In addition 
to the training carried on by local govern- 
ments, many states take a particular interest 
in training public safety officials. During 
1957, for example, 39 states held in-service 
fire training schools. 

Training of a more general nature takes 
several forms: (1) courses which are routine- 
ly given to certain employees, such as public 
relations, telephone courtesy, supervisory 
training, and conference leadership; (2) in- 
ternship programs in cooperation with uni- 
versities; and (3) administrative trainee pro- 
grams such as those used by Los Angeles 
County. The Los Angeles County program, 
initiated in 1933, has the objective of devel- 
oping within the organization a group of ex- 
perienced and educated professional public 
administrators. Philadelphia has a similar 
program. 

Qualifications and Cost of Training. Policies 
vary as to attendance, courses offered, and 
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assumption of cost. Attendance is usually 
open to all permanent employees in good 
standing. Mere satisfactory completion of 
course work is required of the employee par- 
ticipating in the educational program, al- 
though some cities have extensive qualifying 
processes. San Diego County has established 
a training advisory committee which passes 
on the applicant’s qualifications in addition 
to approval by his department head. Ripon, 
Wisconsin, requires a written examination 
and an oral interview for municipal em- 
ployees to qualify. 

Most cities state that the course must im- 
prove the employee in his present job or 
prepare him for a higher position. Most 
cities do not allow an individual to take 
courses at public expense to gain a higher 
degree. Some do allow an employee to com- 
plete high school or grammar school educa- 
tion. Gainesville, Florida, makes such a pro- 
vision if the education is needed for the em- 
ployee’s present job classification or the one 
immediately above it. 

The cost of training is handled in a varie- 
ty of ways. Generally cities pay for required 
training and may contribute some or all of 
the cost of voluntary training. Many cities 
hold classes on city time while others, par- 
ticularly where a university is involved, hold 
classes on off-time. Lynwood, California, in 
addition to paying one-half tuition, grants 
“premium pay” at the rate of one dollar per 
unit of study satisfactorily completed. This 
premium pay is added to the employee’s 
monthly salary and remains as permanent 
compensation as long as the employee is on 
the city payroll. 

Organization of Training Courses. In-service 
training has been organized in the form of 
semester classes, short courses, conferences, 
seminars, and workshops, and has been ef- 
fected by the individual and combined ef- 
forts of the following institutions: (1) federal, 
state, and local departments or agencies; 
(2) state and national organizations or asso- 
ciations of local officials and professional ad- 
ministrators; (3) extension divisions of state 
universities; and (4) the bureau of public 
administration, institute of government, or 
bureau of governmental research at private 
or state universities. 
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This joint pattern of training has evolved 
because the training resources of cities are 
seldom equal to the training needs of their 
officers and employees. Finding it impracti- 
cal or uneconomical to undertake their own 
training, these cities have sought the benefits 
of cooperation with other units of govern- 
ment and with universities. 

1. Federal, State, and Local Departments and 
Agencies. This type of training has been or- 
ganized in two ways: individually and coop- 
eratively. Individual city-operated training 
courses are best illustrated by the police 
training academies of Philadelphia and 
New York. These agencies are financed, 
staffed, and organized by the individual 
city. 

For the smaller city cooperation in train- 
ing with the state or other cities may be an 
economical and efficient way of achieving 
better training results. An illustration of 
intercity cooperation is in San Diego Coun- 
ty, California, where employees from San 
Diego, La Mesa, and National City are 
jointly enrolled in a course in municipal 
public works administration. A_ similar 
group has been organized in municipal 
police administration among the Michigan 
cities of Adrian, Ann Arbor, Brighton, Far- 
mington, Howell, Inkster, Keego Harbor, 
and Sylvan Lake. 

Intercity cooperation is not limited to ad- 
vanced training, however, since many small 
communities take advantage of their close 
proximity to large metropolitan areas to 
effect cooperative ventures in training. Bris- 
tol, Pennsylvania, for example, trains its 
police officers at the Philadelphia Police 
Academy. 

Communities often have taken advantage 
of the excellent training provided by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washing- 
ton. Not only may local policemen attend 
the Washington academy, but the Bureau 
also supplies visual aids and training materi- 
als which can be used in local training. 

The role played by the state in the train- 
ing of local officials was pointed up by a sur- 
vey completed in 1956 by the United States 
Library of Congress which showed an exten- 
sive amount of training of firemen, police- 
men, fiscal officers, building inspectors, 
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water and sewage plant operators, institu- 
tional employees, school bus drivers, and 
general administrative employees. The states 
listed as having outstanding programs were 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Three of these 
states have one central state agency respon- 
sible for training: North Carolina, the Insti- 
tute of Government at the University of 
North Carolina; the Public Service Institute 
of the state of Pennsylvania; and in New 
York, the training division of the state civil 
service department. Responsibility is de- 
centralized in both New Jersey and Wis- 
consin. 

2. Professional Organizations. State munici- 
pal leagues are particularly active in the 
field of training. Many times several state 
groups cooperate to foster these activities. 
An example is the Municipal Management 
Institute sponsored each spring by the Geor- 
gia Municipal Association, and the Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina City 
Managers’ Association. The American Public 
Works Association, through its headquarters 
in Chicago and its local chapters, and the 
International City Managers’ Association 
through its correspondence courses offer 
training for local government officials. Ad- 
vanced management training for local gov- 
ernment officials has also been fostered by 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion through regional management insti- 
tutes. In May, 1960, the first annual Ad- 
vanced Management Training Program for 
city managers will be sponsored by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association and 
the University of Chicago. 

3. Extension Divisions of State Universities. 
State universities offer a wide variety of 
training programs for local officials, many of 
them in otherwise inaccessible areas. Penn- 
sylvania State University operates 13 “‘cen- 
ters,” ranging geographically from Phila- 
delphia in the east to McKeesport and New 
Castle in the west. The university schedules 
an enormous number of conferences, insti- 
tutes, and workshops which relate specifical- 
ly to local government employees. 

4. Universities. In an article in the Octo- 
ber, 1953, issue of Public Personnel Review, 
Lynton K. Caldwell makes several observa- 
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tions on public agency—university coopera- 
tion in public personnel training. The im- 
petus in establishing cooperative programs 
usually comes from universities and associa- 
tions of local officials who frequently co- 
sponsor training programs. Many coopera- 
tive relationships are periodic, informal, or 
experimental; many are on a temporary 
basis. The best developed programs, however, 
appear to be those where public agency— 
university relationships have been institu- 
tionalized and financial support is provided 
on a continuing basis. 

Caldwell groups these programs into two 
general classes. One group includes primari- 
ly coordinating organizations where this co- 
ordinating function may be performed with- 
in the university structure, as at Boston Uni- 
versity, or outside of but in close relationship 
to educational institutions, as at Sacra- 
mento. 

The program at Boston University is con- 
ducted by the Institute of Public Service, 
which is organized within the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration. The School of Govern- 
ment in Sacramento, California, was estab- 
lished in 1959 by the Sacramento Chapter 
of the California State Employees Associa- 
tion which works with five educational insti- 
tutions in the Sacramento area to develop 
courses and curricula for public personnel. 

The second group are separate, self-con- 
tained establishments which may operate 
within the regular structure of the university 
but which possess their own personnel, 
teaching program, and facilities, sometimes 
including buildings. The University of 
North Carolina’s Institute of Government 
and the University of Pennsylvania’s Fels 
Institute of Local and State Government 
are of this type. Schools of public adminis- 
tration in a number of universities approxi- 
mate this pattern of organization. 

Direct public financial aid for coopera- 
tive training usually is confined to reimburse- 
ment of the university for specific services 
rendered. In some cases, however, general 
tax support for the universities provides in- 
direct financial assistance. Instruction in job- 
related courses is sometimes partially sub- 
sidized by public agencies, but except in 
specifically job-centered courses, such as 
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those offered for policemen and firemen, 
public personnel are usually expected to pay 
at least a minimum tuition fee even in 
courses Closely related to job requirements. 

The increasing number and variety of 
joint ventures indicates widespread and 
growing interest in the possibility of univer- 
sity—public agency cooperative training. A 
recent example is Dallas, Texas, where the 
city council authorized the expansion of 
on-the-job training for city employees by 
contracting with Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Management. The 
agreement calls for payment of $700 for an 
eight-week training course for supervisory 
personnel. Each course will consist of two- 
hour weekly lectures open to 200 city 
employees. 


Tue Future oF TRAINING 

Most cities which have tried formal in- 
service training have encountered serious 
problems. First and most frequently men- 
tioned is the lack of funds. Training has not 
been recognized as worth-while by city 
councils and administrators. As a result few 
cities appropriate the needed funds for train- 
ing. Many cities find it difficult to offer 
tangible evidence to the public to justify 
these expenditures. 

A second problem is the lack of a central 
organization for city training, possessing the 
necessary authority to effectively coordinate 
and administer the program. One city man- 
ager pointed out that he and his administra- 
tive assistant just do not have the time to 
devote to the program, and no central or- 
ganization exists in his city to handle the 
program. Only 22 of the cities responding to 
ICMA indicated that the city has a full- 
time training director. This represents only 
5 per cent of the total number of cities which 
train employees. Eleven of these 22 cities are 
over 500,000 population. 

A third deterrent is the lack of training 
materials: books, pamphlets, visual aids, and 
training guides. Allied with this problem is 
the lack of any single source where a city 
may obtain information on training materi- 
als. The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation has done much to alleviate this by 
the publication of a series of 10 training 
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manuals and by the publication of a training 
manual to guide administrators in organiz- 
ing programs. As yet no single source is com- 
petent to handle all the informational as- 
pects of visual aids. 

The last problem, but by no means the 
least, is the lack of instructors. Frequently 
cities will utilize available persons within the 
city administration who are not necessarily 
competent to handle the courses. 

To what extent are these problems being 
solved? What role can outside organizations 
and universities take? The question of money 
of course is one which the city must decide 
for itself. But a great deal more can be done 
to convince the city council, administrators, 
and the public of the benefits derived from 
training. Much training can be accom- 
plished without great expenditures. Many of 
the problems encountered in the budgetary 
phase of training can be solved by an effec- 
tive central training officer who knows 
where training can be obtained, what are 
the best methods, when training is needed, 
and who should be trained. 

The most urgent need is for a central or- 
ganization, either a university or professional 
organization, which can act in an advisory 
and informational capacity. Four areas lend 
themselves particularly to this type of or- 
ganization. 

First, supply cities with complete infor- 
mation on organizing training programs and 
assessing needs. Training programs should 
be given only to meet definite needs, and 
only after a predetermined plan has been 
formulated. Assessment of need and formu- 
lation of the plan is the responsibility of the 
city, but advice on how to plan a program 
can well be supplied by an outside agency. 

Second, provide materials to help city 
officials to “sell” training to council, em- 
ployees, and the public. The experience of 
other cities, attractive brochures, and posi- 
tive rewards and results for training can aid 
a city administrator in gaining support for 
a training program. An outside organization 
might very well be able to supply a manager 
with reports and charts showing the advan- 
tages of training and its economy. 

Third, provide specific and complete in- 
formation on where courses are offered, how 
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much they cost, what methods of training 
are available, and where visual aids can be 
obtained. Particularly in the small and 
medium-sized city, the official charged with 
responsibility for training needs outside as- 
sistance in organizing the program. Guides 
for discussion leaders and lists of films are in 
much demand by city officials. 

Fourth, provide information and aid 
cities in obtaining good instructors in their 
localities. Many instructional sources are 
available to a city but officials frequently 
are unaware of these sources. Local utility 
offices frequently, for example, can supply 
instructors and films on public relations and 
courtesy. 

Above all, the most significant part must 
be played by the cities themselves. The 
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ICMA survey indicates that cities are not 
yet convinced of the need for adequate in- 
service training. A successful training pro- 
gram needs the cooperation and the backing 
of top-level administration. The city council 
and chief administrator can do much to in- 
fluence the thinking of rank-and-file person- 
nel and supervisors toward training by the 
reception and priority status which a pro- 
gram of this type is accorded. Enthusiasm 
engendered by top-level administrators and 
positive programs in the form of rewards for 
training are powerful incentives to munici- 
pal employees. No outside professional or- 
ganization can replace the willingness of a 
city to develop training as a continuing and 
integral part of its operations. 


Developments in Municipal Housing Codes 


By NED L. WALL* 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chieago 


A résumé of housing code data from the forthcoming 1960 Municipal 
Year Book shows the growth of urban renewal. 


HE number of United States cities 
with housing codes is growing slowly 
but surely. In the past four years, the 
number of municipalities with housing 
standards has increased so that the total is 
now about twice that estimated in 1956. 
This is borne out by a comparison of new 
data collected for the forthcoming 7960 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book with information contained 
in the 1956 edition. The new survey indi- 
cates that at least 229 cities over 10,000 pop- 
ulation apply livability standards to existing 
housing. While this is but 17 per cent of the 
1,379 cities of over 10,000 population, it 
nevertheless reflects a substantial increase 
over the total of four years ago. 
The 1956 information, compiled some- 
what differently from current data, showed 
* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Wall, who joined the 
ICMA staff in June, 1959, has had seven years of 
newspaper experience as a reporter for municipal, 
county, and other local governments. Prior to join- 
ing the ICMA staff he was with the Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania) Intelligencer Journal. He is a graduate 


of Rutgers with majors in journalism and govern- 
ment. 


that 79 cities had enacted housing stand- 
ards. California cities, which operate under 
a state-wide housing law, were not included, 
and it was estimated that about 25 addition- 
al cities in other states had similar laws on 
their books at that time. Taking these facts 
into account when interpreting the new 
data (which include 37 California cities not 
listed in 1956), it can be assumed that at 
least 88 cities have taken action in the hous- 
ing field since 1956. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that 68 cities which had 
housing codes in 1956 made major revisions 
of, and presumably strengthened, those 
codes during the four-year period. Fourteen 
cities which adopted codes for the first time 
after 1955 have since made major revisions. 

The codes are intended to control existing 
housing with respect to heating, light, ven- 
tilation, sanitation, and structural upkeep. 
Most codes alsoregulate occupancy. Housing 
standards are one of the seven basic elements 
in the workable program required for federal 
urban renewal aid. 
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It seems clear that the Housing Act of 
1954, the basic legislation for current federal 
urban renewal activity, is a major influence 
leading to the increase in the number of 
cities with housing codes. A total of 125 of 
the 229 cities over 10,000 population with 
housing codes also have urban renewal pro- 
grams under way. In 86 of the 125 cities 
housing standards codes were adopted or 
substantially revised as a part of a local ur- 
ban renewal program approved by or to be 
submitted to the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration. 

Housing Standards Codes. While there has 
been a trend toward the use of separate hous- 
ing codes to enforce housing standards, 
many Cities still use building codes contain- 
ing separate housing standards. Fifty-one of 
the reporting cities have their housing pro- 
visions spread among two or three codes— 
building, health, or other codes. 

Separate housing codes are the sole en- 
forcement source in 122 cities. Forty-two 
cities have their housing standards entirely 
within building codes, and four use health 
codes only. Fourteen cities use a variety of 
other codes. 

Coverage of the codes is fairly comprehen- 
sive, the Municipal Year Book data show. Two 
hundred and eight of the reporting cities 
indicated that their standards apply to all 
four of the major categories of dwellings: 
one-family, two-family, multifamily, and 
rooming houses and hotels. 

Occupancy Standards. Eighty-six per cent of 
the reporting cities use occupancy standards 
as a basis of regulation. These include re- 
quirements for a maximum number of per- 
sons per dwelling unit, maximum number 
of persons per bedroom, minimum floor 
area, or minimum cubic space per person or 
type of room. 

Forty-one per cent of the cities with codes 
use minimum floor area as the only stand- 
ard, 5 per cent use only one of the other 
standards, and 40 per cent use a combina- 
tion of two or more of these standards. 

In most of these cities minimum facilities 
such as water supply and toilet equipment 
also are required. 

Housing Inspection Agency. By far the largest 
number of cities (66 per cent) have assigned 
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the inspection function to the building in- 
spector’s office, city engineer’s office, or simi- 
lar division closely related to traditional 
building inspection activity. Thirty-five 
cities operate a housing department or a 
division of housing within some other de- 
partment such as health or urban renewal, 
mostly in the larger cities. In 22 cities the 
housing inspection function is part of the 
health dapartment, but it is combined with 
other health inspectional activities at the di- 
vision level. In seven cities the fire depart- 
ment is responsible for housing inspections. 

As might be expected, it is only in the 
larger cities (over 100,000 population) that 
there is any marked tendency to separate 
housing inspection from building inspection 
as traditionally conceived. Twenty-three of 
the 53 cities in this category have separate 
housing departments or divisions. In the 
cities of less than 100,000, the function is 
handled as follows: building department, 
128 cities; housing department, 12 cities; 
health department, 11 cities; and fire de- 
partment, three cities. 

Inspections. More than 60 per cent of the 
cities have programs of house-to-house in- 
spections in areas of the city declared sub- © 
standard or in which it is believed consider- 
able substandard housing exists. In some 
cities this inspectional campaign utilizes a 
team of inspectors seeking violations not 
only of the housing code but also of other 
municipal codes. 

Again this activity seems related to cities ° 
of large size. Of the 74 cities indicating they 
make inspections only on the basis of com- 
plaints or suspected violations referred to 
them, 43 are in the 10,000-to-25,000 popula- 
tion group. Indeed, this population group 
was the only one in which the number of 
cities with house-to-house inspectional pro- 
grams was exceeded by those without. 

Enforcement. To the extent that it is re- 
flected by the number of inspectors and the 
number of inspections made, enforcement 
varies widely. This is true both within and 
between population groups. The median 
number of full-time housing inspectors 
working on housing code enforcement only 
in 12 cities over 500,000 is 20, compared 
with a median of less than one in cities of 
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less than 50,000 population. The median 
number of inspections in the 12 largest re- 
porting cities was 14,664. (The range for 
these 12 cities is demonstrated by the fact 
that one city made 446,000 inspections while 
another made but 451.) In the 10,000-to- 
50,000 group the median number of inspec- 
tions was 97. 

Municipal demolition authority for fail- 
ure to meet housing standards is typically 
spread among several ordinances. Only 13 
cities reported use of a special demolition 
ordinance, 51 the building code, 15 the 
housing code, and seven the fire, health, or 
other single ordinance. The other 143 cities 
use a combination of two or more codes. 

The cities surveyed by the Municipal Year 
Book were asked if they have authority to 
take five actions in enforcing the housing 
standards. These include sending a notice to 
the owner or tenant; placarding the building 
with a declaration of the violation; ordering 
the building to be vacated for noncompli- 
ance; placing the property in receivership 
to be operated by the city with rehabilita- 
tion costs to come from the property’s in- 
come; and initiating court action to obtain 
compliance. Only 13 of 224 reporting cities, 
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or 6 per cent, have authority to take all five 
actions. Another 136 have authority in four 
situations—all but receivership. Twenty- 
eight cities have authority to send notices, 
order the building vacated, and initiate 
court action. The remaining 47 reporting 
cities have authority to take one or more of 
the actions listed in other combinations. 

Some 170 cities, or 75 per cent of those 
reporting, indicated that the housing stand- 
ards enforcement agency has authority to 
cite a dwelling as being substandard—that 
is, that it cannot be reasonably made to con- 
form with code standards. Only 130 of these 
170 cities have authority to order the building 
demolished, and in some of these other ad- 
ministrative or court action is necessary. In 
most cities there is some kind of administra- 
tive appeal open to the property owner (and 
in some cities the tenant) aggrieved by the 
action. 

Of course recourse to the courts is avail- 
able to the property owner, but a number of 
cities indicate that very few cases actually 
reach the courts. In 38 cities, a court order 
is mandatory for all demolitions of sub- 
standard dwellings. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Municipal Finance Officers Association—New 
York, June 5-9. 

American Library Association—Montreal, June 
19-25. 

National Association of County Officials—Miami 
Beach, August 13-17. 

American Public Works Association—New York, 
August 14-17. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Long 
Beach, September 11-15. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Chicago, Septem- 
ber 12-15. 

International Association of Assessing Officers— 
Denver, September 18-21. 

American Recreation Society and National 
Recreation Association—Washington, D.C., 

September 25-29. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 

ment Officials—Detroit, October 2-6. 


International City Managers’ Association—San 
Francisco, October 16-20. 


Inter-American Municipal Organization, VIIIth 
Municipal Congress—San Diego, October 16- 
22. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Washington, D.C., October 23-26. 


Public Personnel Association—New York, Octo- 
ber 23-28. 


American Public Health Association—San Fran- 
cisco, October 31—November 4. 

National Municipal League—Phoenix, Novem- 
ber 13-16. 


International Union of Local Authorities—Tel 
Aviv, Israel, November 16-23. 


American Municipal Association—New York, 
November 27-30. 
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Sets Up Intensive Training 
for Police Reserves 


AREFUL selection and thorough train- 
ing were the basic elements in the re- 
organization of the West Covina, California, 
police reserves. The reserves, originally or- 
ganized in 1951, had received training from 
police officers on a coach-pupil basis while 
on patrol plus a three-hour training meeting 
each month. 

In early 1959, after a thorough study of 
the existing system, a new and more effec- 
tive program was put into effect with re- 
organization accomplished in four steps: 

1. A Manual for Police Reserves was pre- 
pared to outline duties and responsibilities 
of reserve officers. 

2. A course outline together with supple- 
mental teaching materials for all phases of 
law enforcement was established for re- 
serve officers. 

3. All police reserves plus other interested 
persons were invited to submit applications, 
and the applicants were then processed 
through a written examination, a state and 
federal background check, and an interview 
by a four-man board. The men who passed 
the recruitment phase with a grade of 70 or 
better were then admitted to a 13-week 
training program. 

4. A course outline together with supple- 
mental teaching materials was established to 
cover all phases of law enforcement for re- 
serve officers. The reservists attended a 
three-hour class one night a week for 13 
weeks. Instructors were picked from the 
full-time West Covina police force and were 
men who had had 30 or more hours of train- 
ing in teaching. 

5. During the training sessions each re- 
servist received four grades, and these had 
to be 70 or higher for the candidate to grad- 
ate. The average of the course work grades 
plus the oral and written entrance examina- 
tion established the seniority standing of the 
reserve officers. 


The reserve reorganization and training 
program has greatly improved the morale 
and efficiency of the police reserves. It is in- 
teresting to note that all of the applicants 
who passed the initial oral and written ex- 
aminations also successfully completed the 
training course.—GEorGE AIASSA, city man- 
ager, and ALLEN W. SILL, police chief, West 
Covina. 


Committees Plan Departmental 
Equipment Purchases 


WO management committees in Cin- 

cinnati are responsible for the purchase, 
assignment, and proper usage of equipment 
for city departments and agencies. The Of- 
fice and Operating Equipment Committee 
was established in late 1959 to supervise the 
purchase and allocation of personal proper- 
ty with a life expectancy of more than one 
year, except for motor equipment. Its work 
will complement the work of the Municipal 
Equipment Committee, which has operated 
for a number of years for the purchase and 
use of city-owned motor equipment. 

Membership on both committees includes 
an executive assistant to the city manager, 
the city purchasing agent, and the city 
budget officer. The Municipal Equipment 
Committee also includes the director of pub- 
lic works and the superintendent of the 
municipal garage. 

In conjunction with the Office and Oper- 
ating Equipment Committee a_ special 
equipment account has been established in 
the nondepartmental account section of the 
1960 general fund budget. The city council 
appropriated $100,000 to this special ac- 
count for the purchase of office and operat- 
ing equipment during the current fiscal 
year. No department or agency in the gener- 
al fund, therefore, received an equipment 
appropriation as had been the practice in 
prior years. If the new program is successful 
this technique will be extended to all depart- 
ments and agencies in future years regard- 
less of the funds from which they operate. 
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This over-all approach to property manage- 
ment has several advantages: 

1. Total equipment needs are studied and 
determined by two committees responsible 
for purchase, assignment, and proper usage. 
These committees through their member- 
ship can draw on specialized information as 
needed from the purchasing department, the 
budget office, and the municipal garage. 

2. The two committees know the “total 
equipment picture” and can provide the 
balance for annual acquisition of necessary 
equipment and the planning of equipment 
purchases beyond the current year. 

3. Complete committee review and anal- 
ysis of departmental requests moves this part 
of budgetary decision-making to a lower 
level of management where it more logically 
belongs. This approach is systematic and 
time-saving. 

4. Determination of total requirement 
needs during the first quarter of the fiscal 
year helps the city purchasing agent in 
scheduling, specifications, simplicity, and 
quantity buying. 

5. Finally, it is believed that the level 
method of budgeting, appropriating, and 
purchasing will bring substantial, perma- 
nent savings in expenditures in the years to 
come.—VERNON E. Kocu, city budget offi- 
cer, Cincinnati. 


Issues Planning Report for 
Mobile Homes 


HE relationship of mobile homes and 
mobile home parks to city planning and 
community development is set forth in a re- 
cent publication of the University of Florida 
entitled Mobile Home Parks and Comprehensive 
Community Planning (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). The book is a thorough review of this 
type of residential development with respect 
to location, land use, public health and 
other regulations, zoning, and taxation. 
The point is made emphatically that 
mobile homes are no longer termed “‘trail- 
ers.” They are instead permanent housing 
for a substantial portion of the population 
and are therefore “*. . . entitled to considera- 
tion as one, but only one, of the elements in 
the nation’s housing supply.”’ Mobile homes 
can be an asset to any community provided 
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two qualifications are met: (1) mobile home 
units are properly designed and built (a 
qualification quite generally met); and 
(2) mobile home parks are properly located, 
laid out, serviced, zoned, and regulated. 

The report states that mobile home parks 
intended for permanent occupancy should 
be located in or near conventional multiple- 
housing family areas, preferably near or ad- 
jacent to major streets for persons actively 
employed in the locality. Parks intended for 
permanent occupancy by retired persons 
may better be located in urban fringe areas 
with sufficient public facilities to make them 
reasonably self-sufficient. Parks for transient 
occupancy should be located on or close to 
major highways. 

With respect to property taxes and cost of 
governmental services, not enough data 
have been compiled to show one way or the 
other whether mobile homes pay their fair 
share of the cost of local government. The 
report points out, however, that this can be 
determined rather easily in almost any lo- 
cality and that revenue sources are generally 
available. These would include real proper- 
ty taxes on the land, personal property taxes 
on the mobile home units, utility service 
charges, and license and permit fees. Other 
sections of the report discuss design and con- 
struction standards for mobile homes, legal 
elements of regulation, zoning for urban and 
rural areas, and layout of mobile home 
parks. The appendix includes a suggested 
model ordinance for regulation of mobile 
home parks. 


Urges Citizen Participation in 
Community Development 


HE role of all citizens in comprehensive 

community development is stressed in a 
series of seven pamphlets in the ““Communi- 
ty Development Series” recently issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

The subjects dealt with are an introduc- 
tion to community development, communi- 
ty studies and analysis, comprehensive plan- 
ning, urban renewal, local government 
structure, development financing, and com- 
munity leadership. Each pamphlet dis- 
cusses the policy issues involved, the prob- 
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lem-solving tools available for community 
use, and procedures for developing specific 
local programs for community development. 
Emphasis is placed on fact finding, public 
discussions by all segments of the communi- 
ty, and steps to be taken for an action pro- 
gram. The pamphlets were prepared under 
a policy declaration adopted at the annual 
meeting of the national chamber in May, 
1959, which states in part: 


Local governments and jurisdictions should 
increase their capacities for accepting the respon- 
sibilities for planning and financing such needed 
municipal facilities as are not available through 
private financing, and should modernize local 
government machinery in the interest of efficien- 
cy, economy and the preservation of our system 
of government. Communities should vigorously 
enforce local sanitary and housing ordinances. 


Latest Affiliations of People- 
to-People Program 


WO of the world’s largest cities—New 

York and Tokyo—tecently announced 
their affiliation as “‘sister cities” as part of 
the People-to-People Program. 

The President’s People-to-People Pro- 
gram was inaugurated after a special White 
House conference in 1956 to discuss ways of 
providing for better international under- 
standing. Some 100 cities in the United 
States now have affiliations with cities in 23 
foreign countries. The program itself is com- 
posed collectively of 39 citizen committees 
representing economic, social, and cultural 
life. It is a nongovernmental, voluntary pro- 
gram, and the American Municipal Associ- 
ation in Washington, D.C., provides help to 
any local community that wishes to estab- 
lish a town affiliation. 

The most recent affiliations have involved 
such cities as Santa Cruz, California—Ajac- 
cio, France; Alameda, California—Lidingo, 
Sweden; Miami Beach, Florida—Fujisawa, 
Japan; Dayton, Ohio—Augsburg, Germany; 
and Tacoma, Washington—Kokura, Japan. 
Iowa is the first state to affiliate; its sister 
state is the prefecture of Yamanschi, Japan. 

The American Municipal Association, as 
a regular staff function, is promoting the af- 
filiation of towns and cities here and abroad 
in cooperation with the Civic Committee of 
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the People-to-People Program. In address- 
ing the third annual joint meeting of the 
two groups, AMA Executive Director Pat- 
rick Healy, Jr., noted the work that has been 
done, including several field trips by AMA 
staff, answering inquiries from all states and 
from many cities abroad, and working with 
state and local groups to organize affilia- 
tions. During 1960, 10,000 copies of the 
AMA booklet, Your Community in World Af- 
fairs, were distributed. Articles on the pro- 
gram have appeared in several magazines of 
national circulation. The latest was pub- 
lished in the March, 1960, issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. 


Budget Case Study Covers 
City Programs 

UDGET procedures are analyzed in a 
case study of the development of a com- 
prehensive budgeting program prepared by 
W. B. Avery, at the time of his death city 
manager of Springfield, Missouri. The study, 
Budget Administration and Work Reporting in 
Spring field, Missouri, provides an extensive dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of budgeting, priori- 
ties for capital improvements, development 
and carrying out of the capital budget, and 
other policy questions of concern to munici- 

pal officials (see City Hall Bookshelf). 

A capital improvement program for Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, makes five assumptions: 
the cost of living will not go down and cost 
of borrowing may increase; demands for 
capital improvements probably will remain 
above taxpayer willingness to provide all of 
them; city services will remain at the current 
level and probably increase; legal limita- 
tions on the city’s ability to finance capital 
projects will not change; and the city will 
maintain its taxing position relative to other 
local governments. 

The budgets for Bristol Township, Penn- 
sylvania, and Olivette, Missouri, reflect new 
pay plans for municipal employees. The 
Marple Township, Pennsylvania, budget is 
keyed to a hand bookkeeping system for ac- 
counting and monthly financial statements. 
Other budgets received were those of Holly 
and Wayne, Michigan; Glencoe and Villa 
Park, Illinois; Mount Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Denison, Texas. 
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Rules for Political Activity 

UIDELINES and rules for political activi- 

ties of city employees have been issued by 
Village Manager Bernard L. Marsh, Skokie, Illi- 
nois. For each type of political activity, permis- 
sion or prohibition for village employees is shown 
for partisan elections, nonpartisan elections, ac- 
tivity on village time, and activity on the em- 
ployee’s own time. Nine of the 17 types of activity 
are prohibited entirely, including service as an 
officer or committee chairman for a political par- 
ty, circulating petitions for any candidate or 
party, soliciting money for any political purpose, 
service as a precinct captain or party worker for 
any political party, acting as a poll watcher, and 
service as a delegate to a political convention. 
Two types are permissible under all circum- 
stances—signing a petition and casting a vote. 
Other activities are permissible under certain cir- 
cumstances. Village employees, for example, can 
attend any political rally or meeting as spectators 
except on village time. The administrative direc- 
tive points out that a violation can bring a sus- 
pension without pay up to 30 days and that re- 
peated violations will be grounds for dismissal. 
The directive also notes that “the first agent of 
enforcement is the employee himself. Each indi- 
vidual is expected to police his own activities, and 
to limit himself to those which are permissible.” 


Expands In-Service Training 

Expansion of its in-service training program 
to eight college-credit courses for the spring 
semester has been announced by Phoenix, Arizo- 
na. The program is a cooperative venture of the 
city and Phoenix College. During the fall, 231 
city employees enrolled in four courses offered by 
the program. Anticipated enrollment for the 
spring is 329 employees. The courses to be of- 
fered are the fire administration, police adminis- 
tration, and supervisory methods in municipal 
administration courses of the International City 
Managers’ Association; hydraulics for firemen; 
introduction to criminal law; surveying; real 
estate procedures; and conversational Spanish. 
City personnel serve as instructors. They have 
received special vocational certification from the 
Arizona Office of Public Instruction. 


Transit on the Upgrade 

Decline in the usage of urban transit has just 
about ended, according to the president of the 
American Transit Association who spoke at the 
opening session of a three-day conference held re- 
cently in Cleveland. W. E. P. Duncan, general 
manager of subway construction for the Toronto 
Transit Commission, said that the nation-wide 
decline in the United States in transit patronage 
was only 1.75 per cent in 1959. In 38 cities an 
increase in the number of passengers was report- 
ed. George W. Anderson, executive vice-president 
of the American Transit Association, said that 
there is a general awakening to the importance 
of public transportation in urban areas. He pre- 
dicted that buses, rapid transit lines, and com- 
muter railroads will have to take an even larger 
share of the job of moving people. He said that 
the need is now recognized and added: “Even the 
president of a California oil company and the 
head of the National Association of Auto Dealers 
have publicly recommended the improvement 
and expansion of public transportation as a 
means of forestalling complete traffic strangula- 
tion.” 


Town Meeting for Bond Issue 

A town meeting was held in Ennis, Texas 
(10,000), before the city commission called for a 
bond election to provide $830,000 for water and 
sewer improvements. All of the citizens were in- 
vited to attend the meeting either through per- 
sonal letter or by newspaper announcements. 
Some 75 citizens attended together with 15 city 
officials and consultants. The meeting room was 
prepared with large posters showing by words 
and pictures the present conditions in the water 
and sewer system, the improvements that would 
be made with bond funds, and maps of the areas 
to be improved. City officials and consultants 
explained the proposed program, and a two-hour 
question-and-answer session followed. The senti- 
ment at the meeting was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the improvements. The bond election 
was set, and a citizens’ committee was organized 
to promote the program. The bond issue was 
approved by a two-to-one margin. A similar issue 
was defeated in September, 1958. 
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Cities Issue Finance Manuals 

To aid financial administration, five cities is- 
sued manuals recently. Wichita, Kansas, pre- 
pared a Manual of the City Treasurer containing 
procedures for handling licenses and other as- 
pects of treasury management (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). Lake Forest, Illinois, released a 
Budget Notebook containing forms and instructions 
to departments for preparing departmental budg- 
et estimates. Norwalk, California, has issued a 
budget manual for departments to be used to 
prepare appropriation requests. It contains form 
specimens, account codes and definitions, a budg- 
et calendar, and instructions on the integration 
of a recently instituted public works work-order 
system which facilitates simultaneous coding for 
the budget document, the work-order ledger, 
and the central filing system. The introduction 
to the Salinas, California, budget manual stresses 
the purposes of budgeting, revenue requirements, 
the level of community services, and the impor- 
tance of evaluating work with respect to reducing 
expenditure requirements. It also includes a 
budget calendar and sample forms. A budget 
manual has been prepared for department heads 
in Decatur, Illinois, to cover the budget calendar, 
account codes, forms, procedures, and instruc- 
tions for the preparation of estimates. Sample 
forms are included together with a brief descrip- 
tion of the use of each form. 


Purchasing News 

Phoenix, Arizona, has replaced fiber street 
sweeping brushes with wire brushes on the city’s 
13 motor street sweepers. After a six-month trial 
period it was found that wire brushes can do the 
same amount of work in one-half the time re- 
quired by fiber brushes. The wire brushes cost 
considerably more but are more efficient. The re- 
sult has been a 23 per cent reduction in broom 
cost per curb mile swept. Acting after an extensive 
test and comparison study, Phoenix also recently 
purchased 34 compact cars for use by various 
city departments. The study involved 10 vehicles 
—five standard and five compact——over an eight- 
month period. The compact cars had a 22 per 
cent lower over-all cost per mile than the stand- 
ard models. .. . The Washington Evening Star re- 
ported on February 7 that the District of Colum- 
bia has saved $150,000 in the purchase of drugs 
in the past year through competitive bidding. 
Previously the District had relied on the national 
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price schedule negotiated between the General 
Services Administration and drug manufacturers, 
A spokesman for GSA, when asked why the Dis- 
trict could secure substantially better prices, 
stated that his agency must supply recurring 
small orders in hundreds of federal offices and 
seldom can take advantage of savings available 
on definite large quantities delivered to one ad- 
dress. 
Adopts Safety Program 

Sacramento County, California, has adopted 
an employee safety program in an effort to cut 
down on lost-time accidents and to reduce insur- 
ance premiums for workmen’s compensation. A 
county ordinance provides for a safety committee 
to develop the program and provide continuing 
review and inspection. Committee responsibilities 
include establishing and reviewing policies for 
approval by the county executive and the county 
board of supervisors; establishing procedures for 
investigation and review of accidents; collection, 
tabulation, and analysis of statistical data on ac- 
cidents; safety inspections of buildings and equip- 
ment; and working with departmental commit- 
tees or representatives in accident prevention. 
Committee membership includes the county 
training officer who acts as secretary, representa- 
tives from the county hospital, department of 
public works, and the sheriff’s office, and one 
representative to be appointed by the county 
executive from any other department of the 
county. 


Cities Switch to Compacts 

Police departments in San Francisco and 
Washington, D.C., are testing compact cars for 
police work, according to the National Institute 
of Governmental Purchasing. . . . The purchas- 
ing agent in Chicago has recommended replacing 
600 three-wheel motorcycles with compact cars. 
His study showed that the cars have both a lower 
original cost and a higher trade-in than motor- 
cycles. ... Philadelphia has just begun use of 
132 compact cars—100 police cruisers and 32 as- 
signed to other city departments. The city saved 
$20,367 in purchase price over standard models. 
... Glendale, California, is experimenting with 
its first purchases of five American-made compact 
cars for non-police use. The cars were delivered 
on a low-bid basis as an experimental group for 
accumulating cost and performance data in com- 
parison with other city-owned autos. 
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Metropolitan Area News 

Metropolitan Community Studies, a citizens’ 
group in Dayton, Ohio, has recommended sub- 
stantial reorganization of the Montgomery 
County government as the first step in improve- 
ment of local government in the area. The rec- 
ommendations provide for a representative coun- 
ty legislative body; simplified organizational 
structure under the general direction of a single 
administrative officer; an integrated system of 
financial administration; and a modern system 
of personnel administration. The recommenda- 
tions are based on more than two years of inten- 
sive research in the metropolitan area which cul- 
minated in the preparation and publication of 
Metropolitan Challenge (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
. . . The Mayors and City Managers Association 
of Cuyahoga (Cleveland) County, Ohio, has 
passed a resolution in favor of a further attempt 
to develop a county home rule charter. The ac- 
tion was taken following defeat of a county home 
rule charter in a November, 1959, election... . 
The University of Wisconsin has received a grant 
of $1 million from the Ford Foundation to devel- 
op an urban extension program over the next five 
years. The program will include research, on- 
campus education, and the extension services. 
. .. Eighty-one of the 98 municipalities in St. 
Louis County, Missouri, have signed a total of 
241 contracts for county government provision 
of municipal services. These services include law 
enforcement, health and sanitation, building reg- 
ulation, property tax collection, planning, traffic 
engineering, and accident protection. 


Still More Auto Traffic 

The current 70 million motor vek‘cles in the 
United States will increase to 114 million by 1976 
according to estimates of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. From 1956 to 1976 the Bu- 
reau forecasts show a 37 per cent increase in 
population, a 75 per cent increase in motor ve- 
hicle registrations, a 93 per cent increase in motor 
vehicle travel, and a 94 per cent increase in motor 
fuel consumption. The heaviest percentage in- 
creases are predicted for the Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States. The forecasts are based on 
estimates furnished by 48 state highway depart- 
ments and are shown in the February, 1960, issue 
of Public Roads. The forecasts are part of a high- 
way cost allocation study being made for submis- 
sion to Congress in January, 1961. 
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Discuss Problems of Mass Transit 


Problems of mass transportation in large met- 
ropolitan centers were discussed at a one-day 
meeting of 10 mayors, 13 railroad executives, the 
governor of Pennsylvania, and administration 
and Congressional leaders. The meeting, held in 
Washington, D.C., on February 16, was spon- 
sored by the American Municipal Association. 
Most of the discussion centered on the four-point 
AMA program for commuter railroads: (1) es- 
tablishment of national policy for a coordinated 
transportation system; (2) development of “ra- 
tional tax policies” for railroads; (3) establish- 
ment of federal loans to municipalities and other 
local governments for new commuter equipment 
and facilities and for improvement of intracity 
mass transit; and (4) authorization of a study of 
federal grants-in-aid to cities and other local gov- 
ernments which have developed sound plans for 
permanent improvement of commuter and intra- 
city mass transit. At the meeting AMA distribut- 
ed its survey report on mass transportation in five 
large cities entitled The Collapse of Commuter Serv- 
ice (see City Hall Bookshelf). The mayors in at- 
tendance were from the cities of Newark, Cleve- 
land, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilming- 
ton, Washington, D.C., St. Louis, New York, and 
Milwaukee. 


County Vehicle Standards 

Standards have been established by adminis- 
trative regulation in Dade County, Florida, for 
assignment of county automobiles to employees. 
Two major criteria have been established for as- 
signment of cars: (1) work involving extensive use 
of automobiles for inspections, investigations, 
patrol, and similar activities; and (2) work in- 
volving auto mileage of more than 1,000 miles per 
month. Permission to take cars home will be lim- 
ited to employees subject to emergency calls in 
off hours and employees who must conduct coun- 
ty business after working hours. Vehicles will be 
assigned only on written request from depart- 
ment heads with specific explanation of the pro- 
posed use of the vehicles, anticipated monthly 
mileage, the employee’s name and job classifica- 
tion, and similar data. The administrative regu- 
lations are based on studies conducted by the 
county budget department which showed that 
almost one-half of the cars were driven less than 
1,000 miles per month and that 44 per cent of 
the cars were taken home by employees. 
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Public Utility News 


After a legal battle of four years’ duration, the 
city of Morgantown, West Virginia, and the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company 
~ have agreed on a new 25-year franchise. The case 
had gone all the way to the state supreme court. 
Settlement terms include the following: (1) the 
city will receive free telephone service, valued at 
$10,000 per year, and a reimbursement of 
$15,000 for phone service paid for since July, 
1956; (2) the company will pay all court costs 
totaling about $4,000; and (3) the company will 
pay the city $1,284 per year to cover cost of city 
regulation. . . . Ellensburg, Washington, has re- 
ceived the “One-Cent Power Achievement 
Award” from the Northwest Public Power Asso- 
ciation. The award was granted in recognition of 
Ellensburg’s average residential electric rate in 
1959 of 0.9835 cents per kilowatt hour. The aver- 
age residential customer in Ellensburg uses 10,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity per year. ... The 
Nebraska Public Utilities Commission has issued 
an order permitting a telephone company to pass 
on to subscribers located within the city of Scotts- 
bluff an occupation tax levied against the com- 
pany by the city. The Commission said that were 
the company not permitted to do this the city tax 
would reduce the rate of return authorized by the 
Commission. 


Housing Starts Up 14 Per Cent 

The 1,378,500 permanent, nonfarm dwelling 
units started during 1959 was an increase of 14 
per cent over 1958 and the second largest year on 
record, exceeded only by the 1950 figure of 
1,396,000 starts. Privately financed new housing 
provided for 1,342,900 starts, or 97 per cent of 
the total, as follows: single family dwellings, 
1,080,700 units; multifamily rental apartments, 
212,800 units; and two-family rental apartments, 
49,400 units. Publicly owned starts numbered 
35,600. The privately financed housing included 
132,054 manufactured (prefabricated) homes. 
The multifamily, rental apartment starts were 
an all-time high, exceeding the 1949 record by 
’ 50,800. Continuing past trends, 69 per cent of all 
housing starts were in metropolitan areas. Not 
included in any of the above statistics are the 
114,400 mobile homes (permanent and semiper- 
manent housing) produced in 1959. It is estimat- 
ed that there are now some 1,300,000 mobile 
homes in use in the United States. 
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Tax Subsidy for New Buildings 

Several large cities are using property tax sub- 
sidies to encourage commercial development and 
middle-income housing. As reported in Engineer- 
ing News-Record, the Prudential Center in Boston 
will receive a substantial subsidy for a project to 
include a hotel, a large office, apartment build- 
ings, and retail stores. The Prudential Insurance 
Company will pay $450,000 in property taxes 
after the first year, and taxes will increase to $2.7 
million in the seventh year. For the next 10 years 
the property tax will be $3 million or 20 per cent 
of gross income, whichever is higher. Under the 
regular property taxes the annual payment would 
be about $10 million per year. An $18-million 
project in Milwaukee, authorized under Wiscon- 
sin law, provides that the developer must limit 
himself to a 6 per cent return on investment. In 
return the city will freeze the assessment to pro- 
duce tax revenue equal to that from existing land 
and old buildings—about $1.5 million dollars per 
year. New York City, under a state law, provides 
a 40 to 45 per cent reduction on property taxes 
for middle-income cooperative housing. This ap- 
plies also to limited-profit housing corporations. 
Kansas City, Missouri, provides abatement for 
limited profit organizations. During the first 10 
years taxes are based on assessed evaluation of the 
land prior to improvements. For the next 15 years 
property taxes are based on 50 per cent of the 
market value of the improvements. At the end of 
25 years taxes go to the normal rate. 


Advanced Supervisory Training 

Twenty-seven city employees in Antioch, Cali- 
fornia (15,507), have enrolled in the second ad- 
vanced supervisory development program. The 
enrollment also includes a member of the city 
council, a member of the planning commission, 
and two employees of the California Fish and 
Game Commission. The course is sponsored by 
the city with the assistance of the Contra Costa 
County Junior College District. The textbook 
will be Supervisory Methods in Municipal Administra- 
tion published by the International City Mana- 
gers’ Association. The course will be presented in 
15, two-hour weekly meetings and will carry two 
units of junior college credit. This is the fourth 
course in supervision presented by the city. The 
first two were basic training programs, and the 
third was an advanced supervisory development 


program, 
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Reorganizes City Departments 

Integrated departments of public works and 
finance have been established in Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin (29,936), by ordinance to provide bet- 
ter coordination of city services. The new public 
works department includes divisions for engineer- 
ing, inspectional services, construction and main- 
tenance, sanitation, garage and warehouse, elec 
trical work, the water utility, parks, and parking. 
The department includes all activities commonly 
considered of the public works nature. The sani- 
tation division, for example, will be responsible 
for the sewage disposal plant, incinerator, gar- 
bage and refuse collection, landfill operations: 
maintenance of storm and sanitary sewers, street 
cleaning, and snow and ice removal. The finance 
department will have four divisions for budgeting 
and accounting, purchasing, assessment, and 
treasury management and tax collection. Both 
departments will have directors appointed by the 
city manager. The city council also has passed 
ordinances abolishing several administrative 
boards, including the city park board, the board 
of health, the board of public works, and the city 
relief board. The parks function has been ab- 
sorbed by the public works department; the 
health commissioner now reports directly to the 
city manager; and a department of relief admin- 
istration has been established with a director 
responsible to the city manager. 


Fifty Years of Civil Service 

The recently issued annual report of the Cin- 
cinnati Department of Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice Commission notes the 50th anniversary of the 
civil service in that city. The report notes that 
records from 1910 tell of “fining city employees 
guilty of minor misconduct, instead of repri- 
manding or suspending them.” A new project in 
1959 was a monthly newsletter for city employees 
edited by the personnel department. It is financed 
by money from vending machines used by city 
employees. The report notes progress in the 
city’s executive and supervisory development 
training program. With an appropriation of 
$4,000, the personnel department was able to 
provide a 24-session management development 
program for top personnel. Xavier University is 
providing leadership for supervisory training, and 
the third group of supervisors has completed the 
course using the text Supervisory Methods in Munici- 
pal Administration published by the International 
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City Managers’ Association. In the fall of 1959, 
187 city employees took evening courses at the 
University of Cincinnati in areas directly related 
to their jobs. The University remits half the tui- 
tion for these employees. 


Revises Assessment Records 
Property tax assessment maps and records 
have been completely overhauled in San Mateo 
County, California. The revision includes prepa- 
ration of nearly 1,000,000 punched cards with all 
information needed for preparation of the tax 
roll, exemption procedures, indexes, and other 
assessment data. The 10-month project was done 
by a private consultant and included preparation 
of 631 assessor maps delineating real property 
with individual parcel codes, original tracings for 
112 wall panels, and a wall index. A uniform par- 
cel numbering system is keyed in with maps, 
punched cards, individual property parcels, and 
other tax records for assessments, preparation of 

the tax roll, and tax billing and collection. 


To Mechanize General Accounting 


An integrated data processing system will be 
set up in Lake Forest, Illinois (8,963), for city 
government general accounting and water bill- 
ing. The system will include use of an accounting 
machine purchased two years ago, purchase of a 
card punch intercoupler, lease of a card punch, 
and a contract with a tabulating service company 
for processing punched cards. The installation 
will be completed by August 1 and is expected 
to save the city about $3,800 per year over pres- 
ent costs. The tabulating service will provide the 
following monthly reports: detail ledger by fund, 
account, and department; balance sheet by fund; 
statement of revenues and expenditures by fund 
and department; and motor vehicle reports. 


Dial 999 for Emergencies 


Residents of the Greater Winnipeg, Canada, 
area now dial 999 for police, fire, and other emer- 
gency calls. The system serves 412,250 residents 
of the area. Calls are received at a central switch- 
board in the Winnipeg police building and then 
relayed to the municipality. The cost to partici- 
pating municipalities is $34,100 per year or 8.28 
cents per capita. Equipment and installation 
costs were $14,900. As reported in the American 
City magazine street names throughout the area 
will be revised where necessary. Some names 
have been used 10 or more times in different 
communities in the area. 
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Effects of Metro Integration on 
City Managers 
AN the city manager in his professional 
capacity meet the need for leadership in 
metropolitan areas without destroying his ad- 
ministrative neutrality? 

City managers have not been enthusiastic 
about governmental integration in metropolitan 
areas. Many recognize the weaknesses of metro- 
politan proposals and are understandably cau- 
tious about losing present accomplishments. 

Two significant adaptations of council-mana- 
ger government and metropolitan government 
are in use today in the United States. One adap- 
tation is in Miami where the county, through 
adoption of a county-wide charter, is the over-all 
unit of government. The county has jurisdiction 
over certain functions in both incorporated and 
unincorporated areas. Although cities and vil- 
lages retain local functions and services, its elect- 
ed council operates within much narrower limits 
than before. This of course applies also to the 
local city manager. 

The second major adaptation is the “Lake- 
wood Plan” in Los Angeles County. Governmen- 
tal structure has not been changed, but cities 
enter into contractual agreements with the coun- 
ty or with county-administered special districts 
for the provision of specified services. The ar- 
rangement is entirely voluntary, and county 
services and charges must be agreed upon by 
both parties. Many of the cities in Los Angeles 
County have city managers. These men have few 
subordinates and serve more as coordinators for 
county government services. 

Council-manager government is suitable as 
part of metropolitan government, but adapta- 
tions must be made. To the extent that metro- 
politan integration takes place, there is likely to 
be a change in the role of managers in such areas. 

City managers and other municipal officials 
should be very much concerned with this and 
should be providing sound advice on metropoli- 
tan proposals. Managers are in an excellent posi- 
tion to help on metropolitan proposals, and it is 
to their advantage to do so.—“‘City Managers 
and Metro.” By Richard Bigger and James D. 
Kitchen. National Civic Review, March, 1960. 


Does Management Neglect the 
Art of Coordination? 
HE test of executive leadership often is the 
effectiveness of coordination attained at all 
levels in the organization. Coordination involves 
the effort to find the winning combination from 
materials on hand—manpower, physical re- 
sources, functions, activities, 
funds, and facilities. 

Five organizational prerequisites are needed 
to attain effective coordination in any organiza- 
tion: well-defined goals of policies, with clear 
delegation of responsibility for results; communi- 
cations systems in management ranks; under- 
standing of the kinds of coordination and their 
limitations; good personnel management; and 
guarding against overfunctionization. 

Coordination does not come by and of itself. 
It must be undertaken in the early stages of a 
project or program. It should be done, whenever 
possible, by direct, face-to-face communication 
for exchange of views and arriving at under- 
standing. It should be considered as a continuing 
process, constantly in need of refinement. 

The executive should work continuously to 
develop attitudes of coordination among mana- 
gerial subordinates. He should see that the 
middle manager has a thorough understanding 
of organizational structure, formal and informal. 
He should build self-confidence in subordinates 
for handling more responsible assignments. He 
should stress “‘“management by objectives’ and 
the over-all view of the goals of the organization. 
He should consult with middle managers on the 
development of new or changed policies, provide 
rotational assignments for diversified experience, 
encourage their development through manage- 
ment training, and take other steps for develop- 
ment of managers. Finally, the executive should 
encourage middle managers to work hard at 
self-development in the art of conferring and con- 
sulting with others. The test of coordination is in 
the quality of relationships among responsible 
executives and managers.—“‘The Neglected Art 
of Management Coordination.” By Nathaniel 
Stewart. The Management Review, published by the 
American Management Association, April, 1960. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





An AGENDA FOR RESEARCH IN PuBLIC PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION. By Wallace S. Sayre and 
Frederick C. Mosher. National Planning As- 
sociation, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 1959. 64pp. $1.50. 


(1) BaLtancep Community DeveLopMENT. 36pp. 
(2) Community ANALYsIS—FOUNDATION FOR 
Dectsion-Makinc. 35pp. (3) ComMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING—GuIDE FOR CommuNITY GROWTH 
AND CHANGE. 32pp. (4) PLANNING URBAN RE- 
NEWAL Projects. 45pp. (5) MODERNIZING 
Loca GOVERNMENT. 32pp. (6) FINANCING 
Community DevELOPMENT. 35pp. (7) Commu- 
NITY LeEADERSHIP—KeEyY To LocaL DEvELop- 
MENT. 34pp. Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 50 cents each; $3 
per set. (See p. 111.) 


BupGET ADMINISTRATION AND WorK REPORTING 
IN SPRINGFIELD, Missouri. By W. B. Avery. 
Office of the City Manager, City Hall, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 1960. 82pp. (See p. 112.) 


Tue CoLiapse OF CoMMUTER SERVICE. American 
Municipal Association, 1612 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 29pp. $1. (See p. 
115.) 


Tue Compete Emptoyee: A HANDBOOK FOR 
PERSONNEL APPRAISAL. By Robert Winthrop 
Adams. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 68pp. $2. 
(Word-finder guide for checking employee 
performance.) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MuNIcIPAL Bonps. Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 425 Thir- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
1959. 149pp. $2. (Excellent over-all reference 
for municipal officials, investment bankers, 
and investors.) 


A GuipeE To CapiTaL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMING 
IN Connecticut. Connecticut Development 
Commission, 242 Trumbull Street; Hartford 
3. 76pp. $2.50. (Excellent manual. Includes 
charts, forms, and step-by-step procedures for 
developing capital improvement program. 


With some adaptation, useful for cities every- 
where.) 


LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH CHECKLIST. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. $5 per year. (New quarterly periodi- 
cal covering state legislative research projects 
and reports.) 


MANUAL OF THE City TREASURER. City Treas- 
urer, 104 South Main, Wichita 2, Kansas. 
1960. 163 pp. $3. (See p. 114.) 


METROPOLITAN CHALLENGE. Metropolitan Com- 
munity Studies, Inc., 410 West First Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 1959. 301pp. $3. (See p. 115.) 


Mosite Home Parks AND CoMPREHENSIVE Com- 
MUNITY PLANNING. By Ernest R. Bartley and 
Frederick H. Bair, Jr. Public Administration 
Clearing Service, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 1960. 147pp. $3, paperbound; $5, 
clothbound. (See p. 111.) 


MunicipaL StrREET TrEES—A MANUAL FOR 
PusLic OrFricIALs AND MUNICIPAL ForRESTERS. 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East 
Johnson Street, Madison 3. 1960. 58pp. $3. 
(Excellent reference.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN MUuNICIPAL Con- 
GREss, 1959. American Municipal Association, 
1612 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1960. 102pp. $2. 


RADIATION CONTROL FOR FIRE AND OTHER 
EmerGEncy Forces. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1960. 256pp. $4.75. (Manual on training, 
fire fighting, and inspections of property where 
radiation hazards may exist.) 


RecENT CounciIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
Drrectory oF Councit-MANAGER Cities. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 42pp. $2. 
(Includes supplement giving noncouncil-man- 
ager cities with council-appointed adminis- 
trators. ) 


Strate DistriBuTION OF PuBLic EMPLOYMENT IN 
1959. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C, 1960. 16pp. 25 cents. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Light’~¢ and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and“ tribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN- KROEGER, INC. 
Management C Per b Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « > Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 








JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 

An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
. Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. + Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization *« Procedure * Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax ualization 


Job Evaluation « Classification « Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street fo eel A and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 


Phone UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibilicy Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 








1313 East 60th Screet 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 37, Illinois 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Titi tas 


departments centrally 


with IBM punched card system 


With one IBM punched card system, 
the City of Dallas achieves uniform 
accounting in ten major service 
departments. 

City officials have been relieved 
of most accounting detail. With the 
IBM punched card system, they get 
an up-to-the-minute picture of each 
city department. Current operating 
reporting enables city officials to 
control budgets and provide even 
better service promptly and at sub- 
stantial savings. 

It will pay you to find out more 
about the Dallas Punched Card 
Story. Call your local IBM represent- 
ative for details or demonstration. 


City of Dallas uses IBM punched 


cards to: 
prepare payrolls and records 
2. maintain budgetary control 
bill and control real and personal 
property taxes 
bill and control paving assess 
ment 
bill and control water sales 
- report and control inventories on 
water stores 
. Summarize vehicle operating 
costs 


handle accounting and statistics 
for police courts 


- report vital statistics 

survey traffic 

All IBM data processing equip- 
ment may be purchased or leased. 


Mr.€ LynnCrossley, City Auditor, Dallas, Tex 


IBM DATA PROCESSING 
® 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


1313 E. 60th St. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


- * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 











ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 











Available in June 


Twenty-seventh Annual Edition 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1960 


New sections on metropolitan areas and annexations, planning and 


zoning, municipal housing codes, urban county developments, and mu- 


nicipal parking meters. 


Up-to-date reference for governmental data, personnel and salaries, city 


finances, and fire and police data. 


Includes revised directories of city officials, bibliographies, and model 


ordinances. 


590 pages. 


Price $10 postpaid 





Clothbound. No advertising. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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